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She looked out of window and had the pleasure
to see a grand coach, wobbling along like a fat
woman, stick in a rut between cobbles, little boys
run up to the windows, a lady in a beaver hat
very like her own push her head out, and a man
have his fruit-barrow overturned in the general
excitement.

After five minutes of this, back to the bedroom
again and back to the bed. With a magnificent
gesture that it was a thousand pities there was
no one there to see, she bent forward and gave
Judith a smacking kiss on the forehead.

Judith woke, sat up, pushed her hair from her
eyes, then saw her visitor. With a cry she was
out of bed and had her arms around the other's
tremendous waist.

' Emma! my darling, darling Emma!'

* Emma it is, my love! Thy Emma, whom
Fortune has constrained, but the Heart------'

She could say no more, for Judith kissed her
again and again, while Emma's great arms enfolded
her in her thin nightdress with the excited fervour
of an amatory bear;

4 Oh, Emma. Where have you been? I
assure you I think it most ungrateful in you------'

But Emma would let her finish no sentence.
Words poured from her. She had been in
Ireland. She had been in Dublin. She had
had the greatest success in the Irish theatres
since Venus and Minerva took human form.
Especially in The Irish Widow or, maybe yet
more, in Dryden's Rival Queens. Tragedy,
comedy or farce, as Judith knew, it all came the